THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
mines of valuable information to the historian. Of all the
historically important aspects of twelfth-century life, the
Crusade is perhaps the only one to remain untouched by such
a career. And John, in himself, was no mere characterless but
photographic recorder. If there is in him but little which is
appropriate to the adjectives picturesque or vivid, still a
perfectly definite portrait has come drifting down the ages of
a great scholar and churchman, grave, deliberate, a little
remote, with a genius for friendship, and still possessing the
full magnetic power to charm and absorb those whose imagina-
tion delights to project itself into the Europe of his day.
It was as much by way of the classics as of Christianity that
John achieved the spiritual poise and balance which all men
strive for and few attain. The combination of Roman gravitas
and Christian love, of Greek understanding and medieval
extremism is indeed formidable. John had all four qualities,
but they were merged in him as inseparables and not com-
petitors, and by them he was endowed with a perpetual,
inexhaustible reserve of power, enabling him always to correct
the one-sided waywardness of present circumstances. "The
submerged city of the poets is always in John's consciousness:
and in the strongest tides of controversy he hears the sound of
its bells."1 But there was also another city he never forgot, the
nobler City of God, and he never allowed his clear-sighted
view of the present squalid imperfections of the shadow of that
City in earth to blind his vision of the splendours of the City
that shall be hereafter. It was in the dual consciousness that bis
strength lay, and from so serene and indivisible a union was
generated that in his nature which has made him the one man
of his time who has won the unanimous admiration of posterity.
1 Helen Waddell. op. cit, p. 114.
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